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BOOK REVIEWS ... 


y ‘I PRAY FOR THEM’ 


A New Year Message from the 
Chairman of The Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 


As another year dawns, it would be well for us to set our minis- 
terial vocation in the context of ‘The High Priestly Prayer 
(Jn.XVID. By recalling again these intercessory words from the lips 
of our Lord on behalf of His disciples, we are brought fact to face 
with the essential character of our vocation and task in every 
generation including our own. 


The prayer moves in stages, its first concentration being upon 
the strangely varied group of disciples as a sharply defined and 
separated entity; ‘I pray for them (v.9) ...’ the men whom Thou 
gavest me out of the world’ (v.6) and ‘Pray not for the world’ (v.9) 
... a negative that chills the heart until the prayer is comprehended 
as a whole! Like the earliest disciples, we too are the subject and the 
objects of the prayers of our Lord and Saviour. We are a prayed-for 
fraternity; our names are on His lips at the right hand of God. In 
this ‘High Priestly Prayer’, Jesus is concerned to bring this first 
circle of His followers through the tragic happenings of Calvary 
and He is equally concerned to bring His disciples of today in 
China and Russia, Asia and Africa and the West through the lesser 
vicissitudes of these changing days. Peter and John and the rest 
were to see death claim their precious Master and were to face the 
awful gap, however short, left by His departure, and so He prays 
that they may be ‘kept’ together in good heart and ‘kept’ in faith 
till the glorifying for which He prayed was fulfilled. Even as this 
prayer for the first company of disciples at this most crucial moment 
was abundantly answered, so may His prayers for us today in our 
lesser emergencies result in blessings that bear the marks of the 
miracle of the Resurrection. 


Then as the prayer develops in v.15ff, there comes the corrective 
to the cutting negative of ‘I pray not for the world’. It was only 
momentarily as it were that the world was removed from His inter- 
cessory list. Indeed at all times, the world remains the field of 
disciple witness and service. At the risk of contamination by the 
evil of the world, of counter-attack by its forces of wickedness and 
of close association with its contrasting beliefs and practices, the 
disciples must needs move out into the world as sent by their Lord 
(v.18), their Lord who died at the hands of the world and its cruel 
agents. And surely this was exactly the kind of definition that the 
Apostle Paul gave to his ministry. True enough he was often to be 
found in synagogue and temple, but streets and ships, market 
places and lecture rooms, open forums like Mars Hill or the close 
confines of a court of law most frequently claimed him. Demas 
who ‘loved this present world’ (2 Tim. IV:10—surely for us an 
echo of John III:16) must be regarded as a church casualty at the 
hands of society and he has had many followers, men and women 
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who were once in the church even holding high office but who are 
now no longer so. Why not plan a mission to Demas? He could 
be found perhaps on the Costa Brava or in the expensive show 
rooms of a motor company! But at whatever cost, and one remem- 
bers Bonhoeffer and others, the world is our sphere of operations 
and the church the force to be employed, and it is in this capacity 
the disciples were originally prayed for in ‘The High Priestly 
Prayer’. 


In its final phase, this prayer of Jesus in John XVII claims the 
future. It envisages the disciple-group in the post-Resurrection 
period making such an impact upon the world that the continuing 
society of the Church was strengthened by the addition of those 
who ‘shall believe on Me through their word’ (v.20). Though there 
might be Demases who fall victim to the world, our Lord sees the 
opposite happening also as other religious ties are broken and as 
men and women, hearing the bold witness of the disciples, accept 
the good news of the One who died and rose again. Pentecost was 
in the future; Troas still lay ahead and Carey’s ‘Expect’ and 
‘Attempt’ had not yet been framed, but in the category of ‘those 
who shall believe through their word’ are to be found the most 
recent converts to the Christian faith in the jungle towns of Brazil, 
the mud villages of India, the outbacks of Australia or the Black 
Country towns of England. As evangelists today we are operating 
within the “High Priestly Prayer’ and the believers yet to be already 
have their places in the mind and purpose of Jesus Christ, their 
Lord and ours. 


As Baptist ministers with the closest spiritual ties with clergy 
and ministers everywhere, for it is in John XVII that we hear the 
refrain ‘that they all may be one’, we are a fraternity prayed for 
by our Lord. Let us with the utmost humility range ourselves with 
Him as He says, with the whole of mankind in mind, in sheer and 
final dedication, ‘For their sakes I sanctify myself’ (v.19). 


J. B. MIDDLEBROOK 


IN DEFENCE OF THE APOCRYPHA 


John Bunyan in his autobiography, Grace Abounding to the Chief 
of Sinners, tells how in the year 1652, when he was passing through 
a period of deep depression and had given up almost all hope, these 
words ‘fell with weight’ upon his spirit: ‘Look at the generations and 
see: did ever any trust in the Lord and was confounded?’ As a 
result, he reports, ‘I was greatly lightened and encouraged in my 
soul’. Going home he went to his Bible to find this passage which 
had come ‘with such strength and comfort on my spirit’. He con- 
tinues, ‘Well, I looked, but I found it not ... Thus I continued 
above a year, and could not find the place; but at last, casting my 
eye into the Apocrypha books, I found it in Ecclesiasticus 2.10... 
This, at the first, did somewhat daunt me; but ... though it was 
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not in those Texts that we call Holy and Canonical, yet forasmuch 
as this sentence was the sum and substance of many of the Promises, 
it was my duty to take the comfort of it; and I bless God for that 
word, for it was of God to me. That word doth still oft-times shine 
before my face’. 


I am reminded of a somewhat similar instance in my Own exper- 
ience. It was at a mid-week service when I read a portion from this 
same book, Ecclesiasticus. At the period of ‘open prayer’ which 
followed a revered and godly member rose to his feet and gave 
thanks to God that new light was ‘continually breaking forth from 
his Word’. He then went on, in his prayer, to indicate that, although 
he thought he knew his Bible from Genesis to Revelation, he had 
been caught out with this particular passage! 


Our own use of the Apocrypha, as working ministers, is for the 
most part, I imagine, confined to a brief quotation from the Wisdom 
of Solomon at the Burial Service: ‘The souls of the righteous are 
in the hands of God, and no torment shall touch them’, etc. But 
even then, how many of us distinguish this passage from canonical 
Scripture in our reading and how many of our people are aware 
of the difference? The question of the Canon of Scripture is a most 
perplexing and difficult one with which are associated the further 
questions of inspiration and authority. The aim of this article is 
not to argue that the books of the Apocrypha be counted within 
the Bible or that they be given the status of ‘Holy Writ’, but rather 
to plead, on historical and religious grounds, that they be given a 
She! of honour in both study and instruction which they rightly 

eserve. 


It is common knowledge that the Bible of the Early Christian 
Church was essentially the Greek Bible of Hellenistic Judaism 
which consisted of ‘the Law’, ‘the Prophets’ and what Ben Sira’s 
grandson calls ‘the rest of the books’. The first two of these sections 
were available in Greek before the beginning of the Christian era, 
but it is less certain when the translation of ‘the rest of the books’ 
(‘the Writings’) took place or at what point they were accepted as 
canonical Scripture by the Jews of the Dispersion. In pre-Christian 
times in Alexandria, as in Palestine, there was no agreed list of 
such books, but towards the end of the first Christian century, the 
Council of Jamnia confirmed what had come to be accepted as 
Scripture by use and wont in the synagogue service and in private 
devotion. Clarification was given to the position of three books in 
particular (Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes and Esther) which for some 
time had been seriously challenged by a number of prominent 
Rabbis. The Greek version differed from the Hebrew in two 
respects—apart from ‘the Law’ the books of Scripture were arranged 
in a different order, and it included a number of books or parts of 
books not to be found in the Hebrew version. It is a mistake. how- 
ever to talk about ‘the Greek Canon’ as if this were a norm to be set 
over against the Hebrew Canon. There was in fact only one Canon— 
that of the Hebrew Bible which by the beginning of the Christian era 
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at any rate signified virtually the Law and the Prophets. In the 
Greek Bible which was taken over by the Christian Church no 
recognisable distinction was made between those books which came 
to be known as ‘the Writings’ and others which found their place 
alongside them. It is those other books which for the most part 
make up what we know as ‘the Apocrypha’. They were not regarded 
as ‘canonical’ in the sense that the Law and the Prophets were; 
nevertheless they were held to be sacred and were valued as part of 
a precious heritage received from the fathers. 


It was as such that the early Christians accepted both them 
and certain other books which are generally termed ‘pseudepi- 
grapha’ at the present time. Thus the Book of Enoch is quoted in 
Jude 14-16 as an authoritative writing and in verse 9 of that same 
epistle the reference to the dispute between the Devil and the 
archangel Michael for the body of Moses is taken from the Assump- 
tion of Moses. The allusion to resurrection in Hebrews 11. 35 has 
probably in mind the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven brothers 
recorded in II Macc. 6-7, whilst the words of Paul in I Cor. 2.9 
(‘Things which eye saw not,’ etc.), according to Origen and others, 
may well come from a lost apocryphal book, The Apocalypse (or 
Prophecy or Mysteries) of Elijah. These and other apocryphal 
writings were valued highly by reason of their power of edification 
without the question of ‘canonical authority’ being raised at all. 
They were seen to be in the line of revelation from ancient times 
and, together with the ‘canonical’ books, bore witness to the age- 
long purpose of God culminating in the coming of Jesus Christ the 
Saviour. Those books of an apocalyptic character in particular had 
a special appeal with their teaching concerning the imminent 
appearing of the Messiah, the breaking in of the Messianic King- 
dom, the ‘woes’ of the last days, the Final Judgment, the resurrection 
of the dead, the future destiny of the righteous and the wicked and 
the doctrine of ‘the two ages’. Indeed it is likely that the very 
popularity of such books among the Christians was one of the 
factors which led Judaism early on to renounce them almost 
altogether. And so it was that, whereas those books were at first 
revered by the Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria, in course of 
time they were appropriated by the Christian Church and it is 
almost entirely within the Christian religion that they have survived. 
Their teaching and beliefs, especially on the topic of eschatology. 
were widespread during the first Christian century and are reflected 
in the beliefs of the Early Church. This is particularly so in the 
teaching of the New Testament Apocalypse in which some scholars 
find a Jewish nucleus. 


The authority of the Hebrew Canon, however, in due course 
asserted itself and found a staunch supporter in Origen (185-254). 
By the fourth century, however, a distinction had come to be made 
by a number of the Church Fathers not only between the ‘canonical’ 
and the ‘apocryphal’ books, but also within the apocryphal books 


‘ themselves. Thus Athanasius names the Wisdom of Solomon, 
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the Wisdom of Ben Sira, Esther, Judith and Tobit as appointed to 
be read for ‘instruction in the word of true religion’. Jerome (d.420) 
distinguished between libri canonici and libri ecclesiastict, the latter 
being placed inter apocrypha; but the distinction was not quite as 
clear cut as this and so he put forward an intermediate classification 
termed libri agiographi over against the libri apocryphi. There thus 
emerged a class of books termed antilegomena (‘debatable’ or ‘dis- 
puted’ books), permissible for reading and instruction, over against 
which are set the apocrypha among which many of the Jewish 
apocalyptic writings appear. In lists of ‘disputed’ books which 
appeared in subsequent years mention is made of the Books ot 
Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Jesus (son) of 
Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), Psalms of Solomon, Esther, Judith, Susanna 
and Tobit. This evidence of Christian usage throughout the early 
centuries thus supports the claim of the Apocrypha to a place 
within the tradition of Christian literature—not on the ground that 
such books have an equal authority with canonical Scripture or an 
equal inspiration, but rather that they are ‘profitable for reading’. 


This is more or less the position adopted by Martin Luther who 
separated the books of the Apocrypha from the Hebrew Canon 
and relegated them to an appendix as ‘books which cannot be 
reckoned with the canonical books and yet are useful and good for 
reading’. Calvin made very sparing use of the Apocrypha which he 
regarded as distinctly inferior to the canonical writings and nowhere 
did he use them as a basis for Christian doctrine. In this he, like so 
many other Reformers, was no doubt influenced by the use long 
made of them by the Roman Catholic Church to support such 
doctrines as salvation by works, the merits of the saints, Purgatory 
and intercession for the dead. The popular and influential Geneva 
Bible, first issued in 1560, presented the Apocrypha as containing 
books ‘not ... to be read and expounded publicly in the Church’ 
or ‘to prove any point of Christian religion’; nevertheless ‘as books 
proceeding from godly men’ they are ‘to be read for the advance- 
ment and furtherance of the knowledge of the history and for the 
instruction of godly manners’. The controversy continued, however, 
with the publication of the Authorised Version in 1611 and has 
continued ever since. The decision of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in 1827 to omit the Apocrypha, except for some pulpit. 
bibles, has meant that far fewer Christians than in the days of the 
Geneva Bible have had ready access to these books. 


The idea of canonicity cannot be lightly dismissed; but it is 
equally true that no explanation of it is adequate which is based, 
for example, on purely mechanical conceptions of what canonicity 
(and so inspiration) means. An illustration of this is given by 
Josephus who records that, according to commonly accepted belief, 
the canonicity of a book depended upon whether it had been written 
between the time of Moses and the death of Artaxerxes in 424 B.C: 
the assumption of this theory that prophecy had ceased from the 
time of the Persian period, together with the claim that only those 
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books which were originally written in Hebrew were acceptable, 
explains the exclusion of certain writings which might otherwise 
have aspired to a position of canonical authority. Nor is it adequate 
—at least for the Protestant—to point to some particular Council 
of the Church (e.g. the Council of Trent) whose decision in this 
matter provides ‘a revealed dogma’ and so is to be accepted as 
binding upon the faithful. No such external authority formed the 
Canon in the beginning and no formal statement, however eccles- 
iastically correct or authoritative, is binding on the Christian Church 
today. These words of H. Wheeler Robinson are surely much more 
acceptable, reflecting as they do the teaching of the great Re- 
formers: “The Protestant ... must base his own recognition of that 
unique quality (of canonicity) on the intrinsic worth and ministry 
of the books themselves, as witnessed by his own response to their 
message under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ... The authority 
of the Scriptures needs no testimony from man, because it\rests on 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit himself, confirming his truth 
without by the creation of an echoing truth within’. But even on 
this basis it is difficult to draw up a formal list beneath which we 
can draw two thick lines indicating that at this point inspiration 
ceased and revelation took on a new character. The lower edges of 
the Canon are ragged; or to put it another way, the Canon has 
fairly broad margins in which the names of other books appear 
which, as Bunyan and others have testified, have been as a word of 
God to their souls. If the test of authority is to be found not in 
mechanical inspiration or in the decisions of a Council but in the 
intrinsic worth of the writings illumined by the Holy Spirit, it could 
be argued that, to the eye of Christian faith, Ecclesiasticus or the 
Wisdom of Solomon, for example, might in certain circumstances 
minister the grace of God and declare the word of God even more 
clearly than, say, the Song of Songs or the Book of Esther. 


The New Testament and the Old Testament belong together 
within the same religious heritage; both point to and culminate in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. But there is a vast difference between the 
two ‘worlds’ within which they were written. Without an under- 
standing of ‘the years between’ much in the New Testament must 
remain dark and mysterious. The Apocrypha and related literature 
supply this want. Such works as I Maccabees, Judith and the 
Additions to the Book of Esther, for example, emphasise the ardent 
nationalism of those times; Tobit and the Prayer of Manasseh 
reveal the deep piety of many Jews who waited for the redemption 
of Israel; II (4) Esdras, together with books like I Enoch and 
Psalms of Solomon, illustrate clearly the eschatological and mes- 
sianic hopes which were at that time front page news; the Wisdom 
of Solomon shows the fusion of Greek and Hebrew thought so 
evident also in the New Testament; Ecclesiasticus, with its emphasis 

on the law as the perfect expression of wisdom, demonstrates the 
- teaching given in Jewish schools of instruction; If Maccabees and 
other extra-apocryphal books affirm the popular belief in the 
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resurrection and the coming Kingdom, whilst in book after book 
the mediation of angels and the evil influence of Satan and his 
demons gives the setting of so much of Jesus’ own teaching. There 
is a great deal in these writings, then, which perpetuates that God- 
inspired hope found in prophets, priests and psalmists concerning 
the coming salvation of the Lord which helps us, as otherwise we 
should be much less able to do, to appreciate the revelation of 
God in Christ as contained in the New Testament Scriptures. The 
truths revealed there may not be authoritative as a basis for 
Christian doctrine, but they are of no small importance for our 
understanding of the historical development of such doctrine and so 
are of real significance for the purpose of instruction. 


The Christian’s faith is founded on the Incarnation and is rooted 
in history. For this reason all history for him is sacred and the 
study of it a sacred task. Books which, in a unique way, describe so 
graphically the background to our Lord’s life and ministry are 
surely worthy of the most careful study and of an honoured place 
within the priceless heritage we have received from the past. 


D. S. RUSSELL 


PARSONS AND POETS (Continued) 
Vv 


Most parsons have at some time echoed the sentiment of Robert 
Burns: 


“O would some grace the Giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


The poets well perform this function for parsons. Sometimes they 
point out our faults, as John Milton in “Lycidas” criticised the 
bishops of his day. He called them “blind mouths”: blind, when as 
overseers they should have been seeing; and mouths, feeding them- 
selves when they should have been feeding the flock. It followed 
that “the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” More often the 
poets show us the kind of men we ought to be. There is food for 


thought in the portrait of a parson drawn by Chaucer, concluding 
with the couplet: 


“But Cristes lore, and His apostles twelve, 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve.” 


We may read with profit also Oliver Goldsmith’s description in 


“The Deserted Village”. And here is Matthew Arnold’s description 
in “East London”: 


’*Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 
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I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 

‘Ill and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene?’ 
‘Bravely!’ said he; ‘for I of late have been 

Much cheered by thoughts of Christ, the living Bread.’ 


O human soul! so long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 


To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam— 
Not with lost toil thou labourest through the night! 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home. 


These poems bear the stamp of a past age, but Thomas Kenn has 
given us in the following lines an ideal that is never out of place: 


Give me the priest whose graces shall possess: 

Of an ambassador the just address, 

A father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care, \ 
A leader’s courage which the cross can bear, 

A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s wakeful eye, 

A pilot’s skill, the helm in storms to ply, 

A fisher’s patience and a labourer’s toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 


VI 


Few of the poets mentioned in this or the previous article belong 
to this century. Does this mean that nothing of value to parsons has 
been written in modern times? By no means. But it must be con- 
fessed that the general run of modern poetry bears little comparison 
with the old masters. It seems that modern poetry shares with 
modern art and modern music the confusion of our times. Many 
of us find them all difficult to understand. Two things may be 
regarded as of the essence of poetry: rhythm and a message. But 
in modern poetry rhythm is often completely broken. And the poet 
seems to have nothing much to say. (Incidentally, there is a lesson 
for us here—to preach our confidence, not our doubts). Perhaps 
we ought not to expect confidence from a generation that has lived 
through modern warfare. Richard Church begins “The War-Time 
Singers” thus: 

“Tt is time for us, the middle generation, 
To stop singing. The bells of our hearts are cracked.” 


Yet despite these conditions, some have given us worth-while 
poetry. Laurence Binyon’s “For the Fallen” met the need and fitted 
the mood of a generation emerging from war. Studdert Kennedy 
brought his Christian faith to bear on the terrible situation he knew. 
His poems are vigorous and challenging, and the following lines, 
spoken in the last address he gave, are a good sample: 
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We shall buildon— 
On through the cynic’s scorning, 
On through the coward’s warning, 
On through the cheat’s suborning, 

We shall build on. 

We shall build on— 
Firm on the Rock of Ages, 
City of saints and sages, 
Laugh while the tempest rages, 

We shall build on. 
Christ, though my hands be bleeding, 
Fierce though my flesh be pleading, 
Still let me see Thee leading— 

Let me build on. 
Till through death’s cruel dealing, 
Brain wrecked and reason reeling, 
I hear love’s trumpets pealing, 

And I pass on. 


A sane man’s protest at the mad race in armaments is well expressed 
in the following poem by John Lehmann: 


This excellent machine is neatly planned, 

A child, a half-wit would not feel perplexed: 
No chance to err, you simply press the button; 
At once each cog in motion moves the next, 
The whole revolves, and anything that lives 

Is quickly sucked towards the running band, 
Where, shot between the automatic knives, 
It’s guaranteed to finish dead as mutton. 


This excellent machine will illustrate 

The Modern World divided into nations; 

So neatly planned, that if you merely tap it 

The armaments will start their devastations, 

And though we’re for it, though we’re all convinced 
Some fool will press the button soon or late, 

We stand and stare, expecting to be minced, 

And very few are asking, Why not scrap it? 


And John Masefield, our present Poet Laureate, has recognised 
that the most thrilling story in the world is still a conversion story, 
and has left us immeasurably in his debt for “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” containing the new convert’s experience of wonder: 

O glory of the lighted mind; 

How dead I'd been, how dumb, how blind. 

The station brook, to my new eyes, 

Was babbling out of Paradise; 

The waters rushing from the rain 

Were singing Christ has risen again. 

I thought all earthly creatures knelt 

From rapture of the joy I felt, 
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VII 


Finally, amid a great variety of parsons’ pleasures, the reading 
of poetry for its sheer delight has a place. It affords a welcome 
relaxation, and offers something to suit all tastes. If we are in the 
mood for forthright poetry, we may turn to Sir Henry Newbolt in 
“Drake’s Drum” and “Vitai Lampada,” or to Macaulay in “How 
Horatius kept the Bridge.” If we desire to revel in the world around 
us, almost any poet may be our companion, for all are lovers of 
nature. But Wordsworth in particular encourages us:— 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He too is no mean preacher; 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher. 


The carefree, happy life of childhood is portrayed in Whittier’s “The 
Barefoot Boy,” and the drama of the relief of a city is set forth in 
his “The Pipes at Lucknow,” which is of particular interest to us 
because the relieving General, Sir Henry Havelock, was a Baptist. 
For dry humour we may read “The Owl Critic,” by James Field, 
and for more genial fun, “The Diverting History of John Gilpin”, 
by William Cowper. Kipling is at his best in “The Glory of the 
Garden,” including the following familiar lines: 


Our England is a garden, and such gardens are not made 

By singing—“‘Oh, how beautiful!” and sitting in the shade, 
While better men than we go out and start their working lives 

At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths with broken dinner-knives. 


Then seek your job with thankfulness and work till further orders, 
If it’s only netting strawberries or killing slugs on borders; 

And when your back stops aching and your hands begin to harden, 
You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden. 


Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees, 

So when your work is finished, you can wash your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden, that it may not pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away! 


All dog-lovers will enjoy “His Apologies” by the same author, in 
which the dog speaks to his master, first as a puppy, later as a 
veteran: 


Master—again Thy Sinner! This that was once Thy Shoe, 

He has found and taken and carried aside, as fitting matter to chew. 
Now there is neither blacking nor tongue, and the Housemaid has 

us in tow. 

Master, remember Thy Servant is young, and tell her to let him go! 
Lord, look down on Thy Servant! Bad things have come to pass! 
There is no heat in the midday sun, nor health in the wayside grass. 
His bones are full of an old disease—his torments run and increase. 
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Lord, make haste with Thy Lightnings and grant him a quick 
release! 


In 1959 a Russian poet, Samuel Marshak, wrote a poem in honour 
of Robert Burns, on the occasion of the bi-centenary of his birth. 
He has well caught the spirit of his hero, as the following verse 
shows:— 


Behind your broad, unfurrowed brow, 
Great thoughts were given birth, man, 

And clad in words so wise that now 
They’re known o’er a’ the earth, man. 

For Auld Lang Syne we’re in your debt, 
It brings mankind together; 

Your proffered cup of kindness yet 
Makes every man a brother; 

And in this boundless land of ours 
Your homespun views we cherish. 

From Baltic to Pacific shores 
Your fame will never perish. 


In “Roundabouts and Swings” Patrick Chalmers tells of meeting a 
travelling showman in a country lane, and learning something of 
his philosophy of life:— 


’°E thumped upon the footboard an’ ’e lumbered on again 

To meet a gold-dust sunset down the owl-light in the lane; 

An’ the moon she climbed the ’azels, while a nightjar seemed to spin 
That Pharaoh’s wisdom o’er again, ’is sooth of lose-and-win; 

For “up an’ down an’ round,” said ’e, “goes all appointed things, 
An’ losses on the roundabouts means profits on the swings!” 


Robert Browning has delighted many generations of children with 
his story of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin”. Who that has read his 
rhyming description of the quaint figure can ever forget it? Older 
folk reading the story to children appreciate the moral at the end 
(sometimes unfortunately omitted):— 


So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men—especially pipers! 

And, whether they free us from rats or from mice, 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our promise! 


John Masefield reminds us of our pilgrimage in “Seekers”— 


We travel the dusty road till the light of day is dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and by, 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blessed abode, 
But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road. 


Last, but not least, Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” brings us into 
the world of chivalry, with all the lore of King Arthur and the 
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Knights of the Round Table—round, so that no knight should rank 
higher than another. It was the period. 


When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 


And because even in his relaxation a parson’s calling can never be 
far away, mention may be made of Tennyson’s ‘Merlin and the 
Gleam’. Here the old magician is talking to the young mariner and 
seeking to inspire in him the ideals and faith that have guided his 
life. (Lovers of art may compare this story with the picture of “The 
Boyhood of Raleigh,” by Sir John Millais.) The final stanza runs: — 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 

O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 


Most parsons would agree that it is highly undesirable to lard 
our sermons with poetry. But it would be as great a mistake to 
neglect the wonderful heritage that is ours in the poets. They have 
given us insights that can enrich our life and our ministry. 


W. B. HARRIS 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE AND 
EXPERIENCE OF KOINONIA 


There is great need in our churches for the rediscovery of the 
Biblical truth and experience of Koinonia, a word which represents 
one of the leading ideas of the New Testament. That which began 
on the day of Pentecost with a deep sense of ‘togetherness’ as the 
Holy Spirit came upon believers was nothing less than the sharing 
of a common life. No English word can fully do justice to its mean- 
ing, although the sense is well given in our word ‘fellowship’ deriv- 
ing as it does from the ancient Saxon ‘feolaga” or system of 
“common land” used for grazing together! We still speak of such 
| land as a ‘common’, although this term suggests derogation, since 
what is shared easily becomes devalued. This Biblical concept of 
fellowship whilst holding the basic idea of the ‘common’ is a far 
cry from anything that is cheap, for the Divine life within all 
believers is ‘communis’ and not ‘vulgaris’. What God has cleansed 
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we cannot call common or unclean. Koinonia then is something 
unique and is the very ‘esse’ of the church of God. 


The Common Life Originates in the Holy Trinity 


Christian fellowship is not natural human affinity, but something 
essentially Divine imparted to us by the Spirit of God, as the words 
of John 17:23 have it “I in them and Thou in Me, that they may be 
perfect in one”. Of this L. S. Thornton says “The Spirit is the bond 
of union between the Father and the Son, and love is the perfect 
expression. In the life common to Him and to us there is a mystical 
identity corresponding to the life common to the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity”. This statement is further explained in the words 
“The vital organic bond between the Father, Son and Holy Spirit is 
now amongst Christians” (Thornton, Common Life in the Body of 
Christ). 

This is high doctrine, giving to fellowship the unique quality 
shown in the New Testament. It means that koinonia has its 
expression on earth but its origin in heaven, it exists in time but 
is by nature eternal, is experienced between people but is created by 
God. It is therefore not dependant on age, race or sex, nor should it 
be conditioned by these, since it transcends them. It is the sharing 


of the life of the Spirit who flows to and through the church from ~ 


the Father and the Son. To allow fellowship to be governed wholly 
by human factors (as when older Christians cannot have fellowship 
with younger, even in the same church) is to reveal the inadequacy 
of our understanding of its true mystery. Once we have caught even 
a glimpse of its meaning we find something above and beyond any 
association of this world. No wonder Paul speaks of “the riches of 
the glory of this mystery—which is Christ in you (all)”. 


The Common Life is only made possible by the Cross 


This truth is made clear in Ephesians 2:11-12, where the two 
problems of access to God and unity between men are dealt with 
under the figures (familiar to the Jews) of the temple vail, and the 
“middle wall of partition” separating the temple precincts from 
the court of the Gentiles. Beyond the first no Jew dare penetrate, 
beyond the second no Gentile could ever go. 

Now both of these, says Paul, have been abolished by the sacrifice 
of the Cross. The ‘vail’ has been rent, because sin has been removed 
between God and man; the ‘mesotoichos’ dividing Jew from Gentile 
has been broken down, since Christ has died for the sins of both. 
Access is therefore possible for all who repent and believe, and 
since both must come by the same way, reconciliation is effected 
between those hitherto divided. 

The important issue here is that the Cross in dealing with the 
separation between God and man, deals also with that between 
man and man. Both vail and wall having been rent, they need no 
longer exist, provided we repent of those sins that have created 
them. Without such repentance there can be no koinonia, either 
with God or my brother. Yet once we come to the Cross together 
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the way is opened for the Spirit to build us up as a holy temple in 
the Lord. It is not so much our denominations we need to repent of 
as our sins of pride, jealousy, unlove and unfaithfulness to the truth. 


The Common Life is rooted in the New Birth 
and realised by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 


That no one can enter the Kingdom of Heaven without new birth 
is clear in the teaching of our Lord who categorically insists in 
John Ch. 3 on the need to be born of water and the Spirit. A study 
of such a passage as Ezekiel Ch. 36 v. 25f makes it clear that water 
and Spirit mean inward cleansing and moral change through the 
gift of the Spirit, which experience the New Testament shows must 
involve repentance, faith in Christ and a personal receiving of Him 
(Acts 2:38, I John 5:1, John 1:12). On this repentance—faith basis, 
the Spirit is given, the effect of which is to produce fellowship 
between those thus regenerated. Of course, the new birth is effected 
through the operation of the Word, and they who are born from 
above must walk in the Truth, else is their fellowship vitiated as 
John clearly shows in his Epistles. 

Here was the secret of the koinonia in Acts. They who were born 
- of God, continued in the apostles’ teaching, while at the same time 
the Spirit created among them a sense of spiritual oneness, so 
profound that they were ‘of one heart and one soul and had all 
things common”. Communion in the Spirit created community of 
life. Here is the baptism of the Holy Spirit. In the experience of 
new birth the Spirit is given to indwell those who repent and believe 
in Christ, so that all are incorporated into Him. Where this is truly 
realised it is accompanied by an infusion of Divine love, which is 
both the gift and fruit of the Spirit, the perfect expression of the 
koinonia. 

The vision of Ezekiel 37 is an apt illustration of this. The bones 
while dead and dry lay scattered in isolation. When the Word of 
Grace and the Spirit of Life touched them it is recorded that “the 
bones came together, bone to his bone’. The miracle of new life 
_ produced fellowship. 


The Common Life is Linked with Baptism 


The New Testament speaks of two baptismal events—baptism in 
_ the Holy Spirit and baptism in water. The first is the immersion of 
the Christian at conversion into the corporate life of Christ by the 
bestowal of the Spirit upon him. The second is his physical immer- 
sion in water as the representation of his spiritual baptism. That the 
literal baptism is useless without the spiritual may be seen from the 
incidents of Simon Magus and the Ephesian disciples in Acts 8 
and 19. 

These two baptisms are held together in New Testament 
thought and experience. In water baptism we are said to be ‘baptised 
into Christ’s death and resurrection”, and in spiritual baptism, to 
be “‘baptised by One Spirit into one Body” The literal thus enacts 

the spiritual but does not necessarily convey it. Baptism is, therefore, 
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directly related to fellowship in that it is not simply a witness to 
personal faith but a symbol of that action of the Holy Spirit in 
which every believer is baptised into the corporate life of Christ 
which is the Church. In being ‘baptised into Christ’ we are ‘baptised 
into one body’. It is, therefore, right that baptism and reception into 
visible church membership should go together. 


The Common Life must be Learned and Expressed 
in the local Church. 


It is significant that the New Testament knows no ground of 
division between churches save that of geography. It thus presents 
the one church of God as being expressed in many local churches 
in which the fulness of koinonia may be realised. As we learn 
society in our home, so we learn fellowship in the local church, for 
it is here the challenges, opportunities, demands and even pains of 
mutual caring are continually faced, while the crusts of selfish indi- 
vidualism are broken again and again. The church is nothing if it 
is not a caring community, for it is the sphere of a Divine life whose 
very nature is agapé. 

Of the variety of ways in which this fellowship-in-love may be 
expressed in the local church, we have space only to refer to the 
Lord’s Table which is the focus of all koinonia. It is noticeable that 
whilst the eleventh chapter of first Corinthians emphasises the 
commemorative aspect of the Table with its requirement to “discern 
the body of the Lord”, the tenth chapter in verses sixteen and seven- 
teen lays equal stress on the fellowship aspect. By our common 
participation in Christ’s death and resurrection life we who are 
many individuals are made one corporate body, which fact we 
demonstrate as we eat of the one loaf and drink of the one cup. 
Here, as in baptism, the literal action declares the spiritual ex- 
perience and should not be divorced from it, neither must our 
symbolic declaration of being ‘one body’ be contradicted by our 
attitude one towards another. The table is no place for dissension, 
indifference or impassive spectatorship, but for warm response to 
God and to one another. Here the vital current of the love of God 
should flow through all our hearts. 

Koinonia is not a technique, neither is it a theory. We refer to it 
as “it”, and yet it is not an “it”, for it is Christ Himself in us, Christ 
the bond of union, the hope of glory. The measure in which we 
experience koinonia, therefore, depends on our personal relation 
with Christ. I can do no better in conclusion than stress three 
words which for St. John at least constitute the true elements of 
Koinonia. 

The first is “Life” (I John 1:1-3). Koinonia is that fellowship of 
spiritual life of which God is the source, Christ the expression and 
the Holy Spirit the power. Only as we come to be continually 
renewed in that ‘life’, can we share it with others who live together 
in Him as fellow-members of His Body. 


The second is “Light” (I John 1:7), Here the emphasis is on God 
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as Light. There is in Him no darkness of unreality or deception. If 
then we are to have fellowship either with Him or one another it 
must be as we “walk in the light”. This means that we are willing 
to be open, honest, transparent in the Divine presence, and since 
John’s emphasis is always that our relation with God be realised in 
our relation with our brother, ‘walking in the light’ involves trans- 
parent fellowship. This means repentance and confession of all 
known sin, and a relationship of reality with one another in Christ. 
This the church sadly needs, for everywhere men walk with one 
another in mists and shadows, hiding from God and each other. 


The third is Love (I John 4:20-5:1). Because God is love, the 
life He imparts to His children must of necessity be imbued with this 
quality. It is a great thing when there dawns on us the discovery 
that we all have the same divine and eternal life by the Spirit. Yet 
without love this evaporates into theory. It is breakthrough into 
new dimensions of fellowship when the masks are dropped, we are 
willing to be known as we really are and the clear light of reality 
shines among us. But without love, such light can become cold and 
cruel. Love is the ultimate in koinonia, for here we reach the Heart 
of God, here the Holy Ghost within us imparts God’s highest gift. 
It is the most satisfying, strengthening and convincing thing in the 
Christian church. Without it we are nothing. 


If we know these things we are only blessed as we do them. The 
question is whether we are prepared to examine in the light of 
Scripture, the poverty, the unreality, the virtual non-existence of 
koinonia in our churches, and then before God to humble ourselves 
in repentance about our many sins of wrong relationship, however 
subtle they may be. This fellowship of the Holy Spirit, this com- 
munion of the Body of Christ, is the will of God, the very life-blood 
of the church, the crying need of the world. Indeed, if we know it, 
it is heaven begun below. 

STANLEY VOKE 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY 
OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Ashton-under-Lyne, Hastings, Hatfield Peverel, Leicester, Luton, 
Oxford, Mortlake and East Sheen—in each place an experiment is 
taking place in Christian Social Responsibility. This spate of experi- 
ments is listed in a pamphlet published by the National Council of 
Social Service on ‘Good Neighbour’ schemes. Each scheme is 
distinct in approach and the list points to a wider movement. 
Christians are looking closely at their society and are working in 
co-operation with Social Workers. It is happening. Ought it to 
happen? 

If all this current concern is based upon emotion or reflects the 
desperation of a Church anxious to justify its existence to a sceptical 

world we are all due to be disillusioned. Either this approach has 
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its roots in the nature of the Gospel and the Church or it is a 
sociological accretion. Recently writers have been underlining the 
theological foundation of the Christian involvement in social work. 
The review of the book The Church in Social Work (M. Penelope 
Hall and Ismene V. Howes) that appeared in the British Weekly 
by Arthur Hoyles contained a key paragraph: “The Church’s 
responsibility for social care stems from her title deeds and cannot 
be lightly surrendered. If she is to be true to her Lord, she must be 
a caring as well as a witnessing community, and she must minister, 
not only to her own members and the deserving, but to outcasts and 
sinners, those rejected by society as well as those secure in the 
sympathy of their fellow men”. 


Even though the true function of the Church in our Welfare 
State is still to emerge (are we to compete, co-operate or abdicate?) 
we must be involved. This is not an extra-mural exercise. It is to be 
part of the caring ministry of, and to, our society. Of course, many 
of our people are already engaged. Some are professional Social 
Workers, many are in the voluntary organisations like WVS. But 
the Church as a whole knows little, and seems to care less, about 
the pressure-points and problems of the complex society of which 
we are part. 


Underlying this contemporary stress on Social Responsibility are 
deep theological roots. They are the only valid answer to the view 
that this movement is a deviation from the true task of the Church. 
They are the only persuasive answer to the lingering fear of ‘the 
Social Gospel’. Baptists, with their emphasis upon individual 
conversion, their ‘gathered community’ and the half-submerged 
view that Christians should be ‘in, but not of’ the world need 
thoroughly convincing that this road is right. The superficial answer 
is to point sceptics to the Good Samaritan or to refer them to Cain’s 
question: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ But the motivation for social 
responsibility is deeper and wider. 


Social Responsibility is rooted in the doctrine of creation. The 
whole world is the creation of God: this is motive for missionary 
outreach and for social care. The whole of man is the creation of 
God: this breaks the false demarcation lines we erect between that 
which is spiritual and that which is material. The Bishop of — 
Colchester, writing in the Quarterly Review of the Church Assembly 
Board of Social Responsibility (Crucible—July, 1962) makes this 
quite clear: “The principle of social obligation lies by implication 
and in embryo in the very first chapter of the Bible. The ascription 
to God of the creation of the physical world indicates a respon- 
sibility towards Him for the use made of all material things ... 
God, just because He is God, must have everything or He becomes 
as nothing. The reality of God to any one of us depends on our 
readiness to bring Him into every department of our lives’. To 
believe in the One who is ‘Father of all men’ is to be concerned for 


the welfare of everyone of His creatures—individually and in social 
groupings. 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
Mass Culture 


Lord Annan, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, said on November 
16th, 1965 in his Romanes lecture at Oxford: “It is true that much of the 
material of mass culture is vulgar, titillating and incites violence\” 


A bus conductor in London was heard on the same day to announce 
“Trafalgar Square, Strand and Charing Cross Stations, Nelson’s Column, 
Whitehall, Admiralty House and Horseguards”. A voice from the upper deck 
called out “What about the National Gallery?” The conductor shouted back 
“T only do the points of interest. The bus behind does the culture.” 


It is a pity that culture should so often trail behind an awakened interest 
and that when it does catch up it should “incite violence”. Of course, that 
is a broad generalisation and I do not pretend that it would necessarily 
stand up in debate. 


But there is no pretence about the rising tide of crime; no pretence 
either about the still mounting record of thefts from Churches and Halls. 
That is my excuse for yet again emphasising the need for the exercise of 
care in taking precautions against theft. 


It is impossible overnight to change the outlook of the perpetrators of 
theft but it is not impossible to make it more difficult for thieves to operate. 
Much can be done if there is a will to have it done. Some of the fastenings 
on doors and windows seem designed only to prevent their being opened 
by a zephyr breeze—theft prevention calls for the sterner stuff of modern 
mortice deadlocks and fastenings. What about trimming back shrubs or 
felling trees so that convenient shadows no longer conceal points of access. 


Ambidexterity has been defined as the art of not letting the right hand 
know what the left hand is doing. Are your church organisations ambidex- 
trous in terms of security? 


Prevention is better than cure and certainly cheaper for all concerned in 
the long run and indeed in the short run. 


Yours sincerely, 


Galleeia, COEVINE 
General Manager 
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Social Responsibility is rooted in the person of Jesus Christ. The 
Incarnation speaks of the invasion of the whole of human life. 
There is no false separation in the person or the action of Jesus as 
He moves within our world. The notes of this incarnational life 
are those of compassion and healing. Wherever men or women 
need help they find it in Jesus. This is far more than preaching the 
Gospel—it is doing the Gospel. When the Bishop of Middleton 
(better known as Ted Wickham of Sheffield) writes about the 
justification of the Church’s engagement in social work he begins at 
once with the example of Jesus Christ. “Fundamentally the justifi- 
cation of the Church’s engagement in social work springs from the 
compassion of our Lord, exemplified in deed and word. The mission 
of Christ’s body, the Church, can never be reduced to a spoken word, 
even a word of saving revelation. The whole of the Scriptures affirm 
this. The New Testament is explicit that the ‘diakonia’ is inseparable 
from ‘kerugma’ and all the centuries of Church history give evidence 
of the support of the Christian faith to this fact.” This is the example 
we are to follow—the caring, demonstrating, costly indentification 
of the Son of God with men in need. 


Social Responsibility is rooted in the doctrine of the Church. Is 
the Church ‘the body of Christ?’ Then we are to be to our world 
what He was to His world. Is the Church ‘the extension of the 
Incarnation?’ Then our road is that of involvement and identifica- 
tion. We are the ‘Servant-Church’ commanded to serve men without 
thought of reward, gratitude, or even conversion! It is now a 
platitude to say that the Church does not exist for itself but is here 
for the world, but the verbal platitude does not seem to have pene- 
trated our Church life. The searching writing of F. Gibson Winter 
in The Suburban Captivity of the Churches puts it another way: 
“It is essential to recognise the radical change in Protestantism 
which has come with the confining of religious interest to the private 
concerns of residential life. The attentiveness of the Churches to 
this sphere is certainly legitimate but exculsive identification of 
religion with the private sphere creates a special culture in congre- 
gational life; the inevitable consequence is social irresponsibility”. 
When the Church really becomes the Church, society knows of its 
ministry and its witness. Until then the Church will languish as a 
withdrawn club for religious enthusiasts who enter into a social 
cul-de-sac as they become Church members. 


Social Responsibility is rooted in the Scriptures. Implicitly in 
our doctrinal beliefs of the creation, the person of Jesus Christ and 
the nature of the Church. Explicitly in the sayings of Jesus ... 
‘Love your neighbour as yourself’; in the parables of Jesus ... the 
judgement upon men in Matthew 25 is based upon their attitudes 
and actions to people in need. It is taken up by John ... ‘If a man 
has enough to live on, and yet when he sees his brother in need shuts 
up his heart against him, how can it be said that the divine love 


dwells in him?’ and stressed by James with his teaching that ‘faith 
without works is dead’. 
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The Church cannot evade the issue. Nearly 20 years of the 
Welfare State in this country has taught us that the State and its 
workers cannot answer the clamant needs of those in our society 
whose condition cries out for help. Much has been done, much will 
be done, but it is now clear that the compassion, strength and faith 
of the Church is welcomed by Social Workers. Social Responsibility 
becomes an act of obedience, it crosses the gap that all our attempts 
at evangelism have failed to do, it is an integral part of the ministry 
of the Church towards our world. « 

The working out of details is determined by the local situation. 
The theological foundation and motivation are the principles by 
which we work. But the emerging patterns come through the inter- 
twining of theological conviction and sociological fact. Certain 
consequences are now evident. More of our people must be en- 
couraged to become professional Social Workers, others can learn 
of the possibilities within the wide range of voluntary \activities. 
But the Church itself must know about local needs and be prepared 
to undertake specific tasks with groups needing help—the immi- 
grants, the handicapped, the mentally ill, the secular youth clubs, 
the old folk. 

COLIN MARCHANT 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PREACHING 


When I began my ministry at Custom House Baptist Church in 
September 1958, my presentation of the Christian Gospel in terms 
of preaching followed an orthodox and traditional pattern. The 
introduction was followed by biblical description, which, in turn, 
led to biblical interpretation, and concluded with an application 
in general terms. 

After eighteen months I was having a discussion with some of 
our young people, and I invited them to speak frankly about 
ministers and their sermons. They spoke of long, boring addresses, 
with little relevance to life as it has to be lived today. Variety, 
freshness and visual aids were mentioned as sadly lacking in the 
average sermon, and several positive suggestions were made. I went 
home thinking that we had had a good chat, but, of course, the 
youngsters were asking for the moon. They would see things 
differently as they grew older. However, I felt encouraged to experi- 
ment a little, and on the basis of those experiments I am now 
convinced that those youngsters were right. 

Sermons are boring, they said. I see their point. For one thing, 
there are several boring factors in many preachers’ voices. We joke 
about the “parsonic” voice, but too many of us possess this doubtful 
gift. A man talks naturally outside the church building, but enclose 
him in a pulpit, and he assumes a monotone and expression suitable 
only for the British Museum. Can I be heard? This ought to be a 
question we should pin up on the wall of our vestry. A surprising 
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thing is the number of preachers who just cannot be heard in a 
normal building. A deacon went up to a visiting preacher, and said, 
Thank God, we were able to hear you, and at least we know what 
we disagree with! Thus it is inevitable that sermons become boring 
if the preacher carries on in a parsonic mumble which no-one can 
hear. 


The length of some sermons was criticised by our young people. 
In many ministers’ minds there seems to be the impression that a 
long oration of three qudrters of an hour must be effective by 
reason of its length. They believe that something that lasts fifteen 
minutes reflects either the work of a beginner, or a man who is weak 
in his spiritual life. I am sure length is no indication of good 
preaching. Indeed, I feel this might be one more reason why our 
church buildings are half empty. Whilst I am dealing with negative 
criticism, perhaps I can mention one other interesting comment 
made at this discussion. Why do preachers preface their sermon 
with such comments as, Of course, this vast subject cannot be 
covered by one sermon, it needs twelve, or, Of course, I am not 
competent to deal with this theme? Let the preacher get on with 
it, and cut out this needless waste of time, was the conclusion of 
that speaker. He has a point! 


The content of the sermon was next on the list for consideration. 
On examining my own efforts, I found that I rarely came away 
from the Bible. There was biblical description and interpretation, 
all couched in the phrases of the Authorised Version. One voice 
within me said, Ah, but you apply it to the present day, don’t you? 
Another voice said in reply, But do you? Is it good enough to finish 
by saying, Accept Christ as your Saviour, and leaving people to 
work out that great decision for themselves? Is it good enough to 
plead, Because God has forgiven us, we ought to forgive others, 
and not to go on to indicate how we forgive others? The result of 
all this was as follows. 


I split the sermon into two parts, each of which is never longer 
than ten minutes. The sermon consists of one facet of the Christian 
Gospel, and one only. The first half is devoted to illustrating this 
one facet. If we are considering a parable then I present a contem- 
porary situation, portraying that parable in the life of today. If we 
are considering one verse in the Sermon on the Mount I attempt 
to illustrate it by a local situation, or an incident in the life of a 
great Christian. Frequently I use pictures and models to illustrate 
the illustration. We then sing a hymn, and the second half begins. 
Unkind footballing critics have said, What happens then, do you 
preach from the other end of the church building, and the congre- 
gation turn round? No, I remain in the pulpit, and as simply and 
carefully as one can, try to indicate the obvious one point of the 
parable, verse or whatever is under consideration. The visual aids 
remain to link the halves together in the minds of the congregation. 
To provide even greater variety, I sometimes reverse the process 
with the story coming second. 
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In discussing this approach to preaching with ministerial col- 
leagues, several points have been raised. Doesn’t it all become rather 
like a glorified children’s address? I am one of those who firmly 
believes in the children’s address, and I deplore its disappearance 
in many churches. There are terrible talks given to children, and 
we have all heard them. On the other hand there are those who 
can speak to children, and all in the congregation are gripped. The 
methods employed by these people are sorely needed in our preach- 
ing. I say sorely needed because the methods used recognised the 
limitations of a child, and yet try to appeal to his or her great 
sense of imagination. We preach sometimes as though our congrega- 
tion were university students. However, this criticism which says I 
may be aping the children’s address contains within it another criti- 
cism. Some preachers “lift” a story out of a book, give it a moral, 
and then deliver the result to the children. The process is easy, and 
doesn’t require a lot of time. What the critic is saying is that I 
merely have a folder full of stories and illustrations, and deliver 
these to the congregation, with a little moral bit tacked on. It does 
not require a great deal of study and reflection. 


To be thoroughly honest, I have never worked harder in my 
ministry. Prior to my “conversion” to this style of preaching I could 
hammer together something resembling a sermon in a short time, 
and it would pass muster. Now, one has to find out very clearly 
what the biblical writer is saying, and then make that thought live 
for the congregation. Finding the correct illustration to match the 
biblical thought can take up time. I have a number of Sunday 
School Guides, and these are excellent for that purpose. Both 
national and local newspapers provide more material. The most 
effective way is to become the playwright, and using the local situa- 
tion pose the biblical thought as living in local characters, in our 
case in Custom House, E.16. To bring a parable up to date is not 
as easy as it sounds, but it can be done and ought to be done. 
Clothing the Bible in modern dress has brought home to me the 
difficulties and trials of the ordinary Christian in the outside world. 
Preaching in this fashion has enabled me to avoid platitudes and 
superficiality. We plan our sermons in the warmth and peace of 
our studies, and unfortunately this is reflected in our sermons. 
Perhaps if we could plan in the shop, or the factory, or even on the 
dining room table they might reflect more of the world we live in. 


My conclusion is that this kind of approach was that of the 
Master, Who used the life of His day to depict the eternal truth 
of His Gospel. The parable of the sower, the story of the good 
Samaritan, and the wonderful tale of the prodigal son all encourage 
me to go on in the fashion I have been describing. I am quite sure 
Jesus would do the same thing if He was conducting His ministry 
now. 


DONALD CLARKE 
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Help your Congregation to 
help their Church 


USE 


SIMPLEX OFFERING 


ENVELOPES 


SUNDAY 
14-APR-63 


SUNDAY 
7™“APR63 


suNDAY 
3 1-MAR 6S 


SIZE 5” x3” 


These larger white envelopes are packed in attractive cartons, 
in sets of 52. Each pack individually numbered and Sunday 
dated. They only cost £5 Os. Od. for 50 sets which includes all 
printing and the addition of a sketch of your church or a 
symbol if required, and also all delivery and packing charges. 


Write for free samples and booklet to: 


SIMPLEX ENVELOPES 


6-8 ALIE STREET, LONDON Et1 ROYal 9922 
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SAFEGUARDING OUR HISTORY 


I was very pleased to read Dr B. R. White’s article in a recent 
issue of The Fraternal on ‘Writing and Preserving Baptist His- 
tory’’ and can only hope that the good seed will not fall on rocky 
soil. In view of what he has written, it may be of interest to others 
to learn of what we are doing in the East Midland Baptist Associa- 
tion. 

Just three years ago I was appointed ‘‘Custodian of the Historical 
Documents”. Our Association, with much encouragement from the 
Rey. W. J. Grant, the General Superintendent, became alive to the 
risks and needs to which Dr. White draws our attention. My task 
is to collect and collate Baptist material, as well as to encourage 
and answer questions from our folks, on the history of their 
Churches. In brief, to be a Repository of Baptist records, as well 
as an Office of Information, with the aim of encouraging and 
helping folk to see the wealth of their inheritance and giving them 
assistance when compiling any history of their own. 


It has been encouraging to receive letters either requesting or 
giving information, to be handed pamphlets and brochures, and in 
some cases complete records of Sunday Schools, besides Church 
minute and account books; which only goes to show that although 
people may smile at the title I have been given they do recognise 
and appreciate the work that is being done. 


It would seem to me that we have a suggestion that answers the 
important question Dr. White asks—“Is it not time that we had a 
campaign to rebind with expert care some of these documents?” 
The answer, of course, is an emphatic “‘Yes’’, but how to go about 
it, and where is the money or the necessary skill to be found? 
This is how we are tackling the problem. I have been granted 
permission by the Association to deposit our material in the Record 
Offices of each county in our area which covers the counties of 
Derby, Lincoln, Leicester and Rutland, and Nottingham. Each 
town and county in the country has a Record Office, and most of 
them will be only too ready to accept on permanent loan any 
material we care to pass on. It may save me a lot of trouble by 
way of explanation if I quote most of a letter I have received 
from the County Archivist of Leicester, which he wrote when 
accepting our proposal: 


“T shall be pleased to make the facilities of the County Record 
Office available for the older records of the Baptist Churches in 
the County. I would be very happy to fall in with your suggestion 
that deposits by particular churches be made through the custo- 
dians for the time being of historical documents appointed by the 
East Midlands Baptist Association. Under the terms of permanent 
loan the depositor retains all his rights to the documents, and, if 
circumstances should require, they may be withdrawn. We on our 
part will ensure their physical preservation and carry out free of 
charge any repairs that may be necessary. We only stipulate that in 
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return, subject to the above proviso, they be left indefinitely and be 
made available for historical research; in cases of publication, the 
approval of the East Midlands Baptist Association be first sought 
through its custodian. ‘ 

‘“As you know, all documents are kept in a specially constructed 
muniment room which is fire-proof, damp-proof, rat-proof and 
burglar-proof and it is fitted with an automatic smoke detector 
system connected direct to the fire brigade so that all precautions 
are taken against fire. Documents are only produced for inspection 
under the supervision of the Record Office Staff in the search 
room which is equipped with a reference library and reading aids 
for faded documents. All repairs are carried out by two qualified 
book-binders and manuscript repairers who are on the Record 
Office’s permanent staff.’ 

Let us admit that in Leicester we are fortunate in having such 
fine facilities available. Facilities in the various Record Offices 
will vary, but in the poorest of them material will be safely kept, 
properly listed and preserved. In many cases photo-copying and 
micro-filming are included in the facilities for which there would 
be some charge. 

At our Association Assembly we are having an Exhibition of 
Documents arranged with the cooperation of the County Archivist 
for Nottingham. In this way, by showing an example of expert 
repair, giving examples of deterioration suffered by some of our 
minute books, and showing samples of the kind of material we 
are wanting—we hope to win the trust and confidence of all our 
Church Officers, so that they will no longer leave important docu- 
ments lying about in safes and cupboards, but send them to us for 
safe keeping and therefore make them available for research. 

In carrying out my job I have already made some interesting 
discoveries of Baptist material already deposited in Record Offices. 
One example is that of a 17th century Church minute book having 
become (to quote Dr. White’s words) “‘the jealously guarded 
private property of a provincial dragon’’—the dragon departed 
and without the church knowing, locked away the book in a 
castle. Pleased to report that these records are now freely avail- 
able for inspection. 


T. J. BUDGE 


OF INTEREST TO YOu 


Calls have been accepted as follows: E. J. Griffiths, Widnes: 
Leslie Walters, Morice, Plymouth; P. J. Wortley, Totteridge Road, 
Enfield; R. A. Lawrence, Budleigh Salterton; A. Loudon, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch; C. J. Williams, Oswestry; Colin Brown, Tewkesbury; 
S. Goodhall, Wakefield; S. C. Oxborrow, Upwell and Stowbridge: 
John Robertson, Kelso; E. L. Bray, Mirfield; David Greengrass, 
Suffolks, Enfield; Daniel Hughes, Bowling and Dovesdale, Brad- 
ford; Ronald Marr, Leigh Park, Havant; R. C. Salmon, Thorpe-le- 
Soken; Stanley Feltham, Borstal, Rochester; E. P. Thomas, Splott 
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Road, Cardiff; E. B. Hardy, Great Bookham; Alex Anderson, 
Woodgate, Loughborough; A. C. Durrant, Skegness; A. M. 
Granger, Chipping Norton; T. A. Thompson, Adnitt Road, 
Northampton; John Lambert, Cuffley; F. J. Morris, Wincanton; 
Connie Lockwood, Crewkerne; P. G. Clark, Bristo, Edinburgh; A. 
H. Paling, Southsea; Richard Capel, Nantwich and Audlern; 
Leslie Jell, Bletchley; C. P. Collinson, Dudley; S. P. Shields, Debert, 
Nova Scotia; also from South Wales Baptist College, Graham Talley 
to the Martham Group in Norfolk. Our best wishes to all these 
brethren in their new pastorates. 


We send warm greetings to brethren who are retiring: to V.F. 
Sutton who has had mostly country pastorates and is returning to 
Burwell where he ministered happily for ten years; Ernest Labrum 
who likewise has had mostly country Churches, including a notable 
fourteen years at Keynsham near Bristol; Arthur E. Jones who has 
had four pastorates, including a final fourteen years at\ Pontnew- 
ynydd, where he “hopes to remain active till his dying day”; Ee. Gr 
Reeve who after four years in each of the Mursley Group, Great 
Missenden and an R.A.F. Chaplaincy, has had a notable 32 years 
at Forest Hill; T. J. Hooper who had lengthy pastorates in or near 
London and in South Africa, before a final settlement in Plymouth; 
and L. R. Floyd who after short pastorates in Manchester and 
Woodberry Down has retired from Carshalton Beeches after a 
devoted ministry of 29 years. May all these brethren have oppor- 
tunities of preaching as they are able and may God bless them. 


With the passing of Ernest Price another of our veterans has 
passed on at the ripe age of 91, one of the dwindling band of those 
who began their ministry before the turn of the century. Trained at 
Bristol College he had pastorates at Graham St., Birmingham and 
Cemetery Road, Sheffield before sailing for Jamaica in 1910 where 
he did his life’s work. He was the founder and headmaster of 
Calabar High School for boys where many Jamaican leaders have 
been trained and the president of Calabar College where he left 
the imprint of his personality. On his return to England he was for 
eight years minister of the Church of the Redeemer in Birming- 
ham before retiring. He had two sons, Dr Ernest Price who served 
for many years with the B.M.S. on the Congo and Mr Neville Price 
a schoolmaster in Essex. W. J. Cleal, another veteran, has passed 
on at the age of 90. A Bristol man with pre-war pastorates in 
Birmingham and Bolton, he served as a chaplain in the first world 
war. On his return he had pastorates in Torquay, North Finchley, 
Wellington (Som.) and Bridport. He was a good man, esteemed by 
his people, kindly and considerate and, in his prime, in considerable 
request as a preacher. Not the least of his benefactions to the 
denomination is his son Clifford, for eleven years director of our 
Citizenship department. Edgar Jackson, yet another veteran, was 
never in the limelight, but he was a good man and a good minister. 
After pastorates in the North he was at Saffron Walden for seven- 
teen years, returning after a ministry in the Midlands for a final ten 
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years to the neighbouring village of Great Sampford. His life’s 
eventide was quietly spent as a first inhabitant of one of the flats at 
Green Pastures, Billericay. Never an outstanding preacher, in his 
gracious way he had much to give and he gave it. The passing of 
L. H. Fraser at the comparatively early age of 57 was a shock to 
his many friends, especially those in Devon and Cornwall where 
for the last three years he had been Association secretary. He was 
a Dublin man who, after a first pastorate in the North, had held 
three pastorates in and around London till he was called to office in 
the West of England three years ago. There he won his way into 
the hearts of the church leaders who had learned to trust his leader- 
ship and judgment, when he was suddenly taken from them. H. J. 
C. Wix was not widely known. He was for five years at Aldeburgh 
on the Suffolk coast, but for most of his ministry he was in Lough- 
borough. During the last year or so he was in retirement in poor 
health. For his quiet, devoted service we give thanks. We also 
extend our sympathy to Murray Raw of Waterlooville on the 
passing of his mother who was a sister of Dr Theodore Robinson 
and with her husband served with the B.M.S. in India for nearly 
30 years; and to Stanley Bushill of Long Buckby on the death of 
his mother who with her husband was likewise in India with the 
B.M.S. for a period of service. “Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” News has just reached us that Leslie Larwood of West 
Croydon has had an operation for the removal of an eye. Our deep 
sympathy to him, also to C. V. Buck who has been re-admitted to 
hospital for further treatment, and to J. E. Nicholas who has had 
severe throat trouble. We assure these brethren of our prayers. 


Our warm congratulations to L. H. Brockington on his election 
as one of the first fellows of Iffley College, which has recently been 
added to the University of Oxford; to J. E. Morgan-Wynne on his 
induction as N.T. Tutor at Regents Park, Oxford; to D. Eirwyn 
Morgan who has been appointed Free Church Adviser to the Welsh 
Television Company; to W. H. Campbell who was one of the three 
ministers in the new co-operative venture of Dagenham churches 
and has now taken up a post as teacher of religious education in 
Luton; and to a member of our own Editorial Board, Raymond 
Brown, who has been awarded a Ph.D. at Cambridge for his thesis 
on “Evangelical ideas of Perfection”. We also congratulate J. T. 
Gibbon on his good recovery from his operation and G. W. Byrt 
on becoming secretary of his old college in Bristol on his retirement 


there. Not all of us on retirement can find such congenial occupa- 
tion. 


They may be making ecclesiastical history at Portsmouth shortly. 
For during the Week of Prayer for Unity, a leading Anglican, 
Congregationalist and Roman Catholic are to speak at a meeting 
in the Guildhall. The newly consecrated R.C. bishop and the local 
C. of E. bishop are expected to attend, and the meeting will be 
presided over by the local president of the Free Church Council who 
happens to be our own Sidney Hall. We may hold differing views 
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Baptist Missionary 


Society 


knows that you will inform your people that they are 

responding magnificently to this year’s financial appeal, 

and will encourage them to even greater sacrificial 
efforts to ensure that the additional 


£67,000 


(one-fifth more than last year) 
required is raised by 


31st March 1966 


(the end of the B.M.S. financial year) 


‘And how shall they preach except they be sent?” 
(Romans 10:15) 


Please send all monies received as soon as possible to: 


Rev. A. S. Clement, 
Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 
London, W.1. 
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about the wisdom of such gatherings. But inasmuch as we all believe 
that “in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
our requests are to be made known to God, let us think what we 
ought to pray about an event such as this, and then pray it. For 
this is thought to be the first time that such a thing has happened 
in this land. It has a more than local significance. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


In October R. H. Philpott wrote us about the annual meetings 
of the B.U. of Central Africa, which incorporates Rhodesia and 
Zambia. The general theme was “Spiritual power for today’s 
opportunities”. Dr Terry C. Hulbert, Principal of the Bible College 
of Central Africa centred at Ndola in Zambia came as Guest 
Speaker. He is a Baptist serving with the Africa Evangelical 
Mission. Congratulations to Philpott on being President in this 
difficult year. Only one small church is without pastoral oversight. 
There was an increase of 2% in membership, and in African work 
an increase of 62% in Sunday School scholars and 11% in member- 
ship. Philpott says “Our policy is integration, but the African work 
referred to is in distinctly African areas where there are no Euro- 
peans, and this constitutes our missionary outreach. On the whole 
it has been a wonderful year despite the very big exodus of Euro- 
peans, particularly from Zambia.” We list our members in the B.U. 
of Central Africa so that we may pray for them by name in these 
times of crisis. Those in Rhodesia are T. C. T. Anderson, C. J. 
Newell, R. H. Philpott of Bulawayo. A. van den Aardweg, D. A. 
Fitt, P. M. Jones, A. J. West and C. Yesson in Salisbury. T. C. 
Hounsell, Gwelo. G. Miller, Que Que. W. du Pisanie, Umtali. In 
Zambia Hugh Cross and C. Stiglingh are at Kitwe. C. Kromberg, 


Luanshya. B. A. Medgett, Lusaka. T. Holdstock and G. Smith at 
Ndola. 


The South African B.U. Assembly met early in October at 
Pretoria with J. L. Green, whose ministry in London is still remem- 
bered, as President. The October paper featured Dr J. E. Ennals, 
now aged 97 years, who has moved to Stella Lodt Home, Port 
Elizabeth and is still enjoying preaching, painting and playing 
bowls. An interesting article about the more than half a million 
Indians in the Republic states that well over 40% of them are under 
15 years of age. There are 2,000 members and adherents in 20 
Baptist congregations led by four pastors. The work in Pieter- 
maritzburg is expanding under the ministry of Rev. R. Ellaya. 

News of other 1965 Assemblies “down under” arrives too late 
for comment here. Dr John Thompson, vice Principal of New South 
Wales Theological College, moves to Melbourne University as 
senior lecturer in the Dept. of Semitics. E. R. Rogers from Tas- 
mania and V. Eldridge are to join the N.S.W. College staff in 1966. 
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Other fresh spheres of labour noted are J. A. Ailen, Hughes, Can- 
berra; S. M. Kean, Greenacre, N.S.W.; A. G. Fairbank, East 
Mavern, Vic.; S. H. Bath, Yolla, Somerset; Hensley White, who 
kindly collected and remitted six W. Australian subcriptions, to 
Dalwillinu. 


From New Zealand comes the news that Angus MacLean of 
Christchurch has been elected chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Council of Churches. Some of our readers may 
remember that he contributed recently to our pages an informative 
article on Baptists in N.Z.; J. Ewin Simpson retires from pastoral 
work after a distinguished ministry. Dr A. J. Taylor will undertake 
medical work for a while before seeking another church. E. Enright, 
a New Zealander working at Coonoor, S. India will return after a 
short furlough. 


The Fraternal goes to distant and romantic places. J. D. Knight 
formerly with B.M.S. in Congo has sent a subscription from Bible 
Society House in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. J. T. Ledbetter'\who was 
in Hawaii has moved to Port Angeles, Wash. Finally we were glad 
to enrol Dr W. Hubert Porter, Assoc. Gen. Sec. American Baptist 
Convention, whose attention had been drawn to “important articles” 
(his words) in our magazine. 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM OUR TREASURER 


Dear Brethren, 


It had to come eventually! We shall all have to pay the true 
economic cost of publishing The Fraternal. Out of friendship for 
Sydney Morris the printers charged less than even cost price. Not 
only has Sydney gone from amongst us, but we have had to change 
our printer. We tendered for the least expensive printers but even 
they have had to increase their price due to increase in wages and 
the cost of paper. In 1958 the cost of publishing The Fraternal alone 
was 5/8d per member. Postage was increased by 20% this year. 
In the past three years we have kept the subscription down by 
drawing on the balances of previous years, but the balances have 
now been fully used. We shall just have to pay for what we receive, 
which includes not only The Fraternal, but also the facilities of 
expressing ourselves as a Fellowship through our General Commit- 
tee, the Pastoral Session, and other related activities. 


As the subscription was 2/6d. in 1927, it will not be surprising 
that the minimum subscription has to be raised to 7/6d. if we are 
to pay our bills in 1966. An annual Bankers Order will save expense 
both for the Fellowship and for the member who does this, so we 
are able to offer a minimum subscription of 7/- to those who make 
their payment this way. For those over 60 years of age, the “one 
payment” will remain at £2.10.0d. Life membership is still only 
8 guineas. The annual subscription for Deaconesses and theological 
students will now be 6/-. 
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Trusting that brethren will appreciate that they have received 
more than good value for little money in the past, and will be 
willing to pay the true cost in 1966 and after. 

Yours faithfully, 
VIC SUMNER, 
Honorary Treasurer 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Reformation? J. A. T. Robinson, $.C.M. 6/- 


There are some books we read from choice, there are other books 
we read from a sense of duty. For some of us this latest work from 
the Bishop of Woolwich will fall into the first category; for the rest 
of us it will come into the second. It is inescapable reading. This 
is not because it necessarily says anything world-shaking but rather 
because it represents a much simpler attempt than Honest to God, 
to say in practical terms where the Bishop feels his thought is 
leading him. 

The pattern of the book is clear. The first chapter is entitled 
‘Troubling of the Waters’ and describes the pressures at work, 
whipping up the waves of discontent and demanding change in the 
life of the Church possibly a new Reformation, no less—and pray 
God no more. The foundations are shaking and there are structures 
to be stripped. 

The second chapter is headed ‘Starting from the Other End’ and 
suggests that, whilst for the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
the question was: ‘How can I find a gracious God’— a question 
answered resoundingly by Martin Luther in the words ‘By Faith’ 
through the Word of God—the question now being asked is ‘How 
can I find a gracious neighbour?’ This is not a sell out of the Gospel 
but a demand to discover the humanity of God as reflected in 
Christ and seen today in our neighbour (Mt. 25: 37ff). God is to be 
found today in relationships rather than in revelation in the first 
instance. Relationship and revelation are not of course mutually 
exclusive. The Bishop seeks to suggest how this may be worked out 
in the Church as the accepting community. 

From this follows a chapter in which he calls for movement 
towards a genuinely lay theology and it is this chapter which has 
caused some reviewers to discover true nonconformist theology 
in the Bishop. It is a chapter in which he calls for a removal of the 
clergy line—the basic division between clergy and laity, of the 
professional line which makes the priesthood a profession, and of 
the sex line which prevents women having full scope for ministry 
and responsibility in the Church. The Bishop calls for a new setting 
for theology and a distinctively lay theology which might be thought 
of as worldly divinity. 

In the final chapter, ‘Living in the Overlap’ Dr Robinson poses 
the problem of living in two ages, by which he means the time of 
transition to the new Reformation which he is convinced must 
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come. In some ways it is a frightening chapter, the more so because 
there are signs that the Bishop is right, if not in his solution at 
least in the diagnosis. This chapter we should read even if it causes 
the defenestration of the book! 

There are two appendices, one entitled ‘Can a Contemporary 
Person not be an Atheist?’ and the other by the Bishop’s wife on 
‘Spiritual Education in a World without Religion’. It is difficult to 
imagine two more provocative titles or two more stimulating articles 
provided you can understand enough of them to know whether you 
disagree or not! W. M. S. WEST 


Distant Strains of Triumph. Werner Pelz. Gollancz 21/-. 


A book of memories. Of life experienced sensuously with touch 
and smell leading on to thoughts about music and books, Christ 
and the World, Germany and England ... freedom and chains. All 
is recalled here bewilderingly and with beauty. 

There need be no surprise that a woman in a meeting of mothers 
and grandmothers said to him, “We don’t remember anything like 
what you do. We don’t honestly.” When handling a plough Pelz 
sees the furrows open before him as the womb opens to the seed. 
There are lovely things in this bobok—occasional laughter but above 
all sad things with hope in them like the Cross and Resurrection. 
But, then, it is about a little boy who saw and felt terrible exper- 
iences and dwelt so deeply in his people that when he met Christ he 
could not forsake the race they shared. 

As autobiography it is original and searching. We are grateful 
for it. HOWARD WILLIAMS 


Free Churchmen, Unrepentant and Repentant. E. A, Payne 
(Carey Kingsgate Press, 25s. net). 


This new book by Dr Payne, General Secretary of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, contains ten articles or addres- 
ses most of which have already appeared separately in print either 
in pamphlet form or in learned journals. Although written for 
different occasions and over a number of years, the several articles 
might well have been originally planned as chapters in a single 
volume, they hang together so well and are ordered in such a way 
as to give the whole book a balanced and progressive pattern. The 
author is an able historian as well as an outstanding Church states- 
man and in this volume these two qualities come together to provide 
an eminently readable and informative book. The title is taken from 
the opening chapter which records Dr Payne’s inaugural address 
as Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council in 1958. 

Each chapter is, in a sense, a commentary on the words of Nathan 
Sdéderblom which Dr Payne quotes with approval: ‘If you want 
Christ, you must take history with him’. The shape of the book is, 
as it were, that of a spiral or a series of concentric circles, its scope 
becoming more comprehensive the further it progresses. Baptists 
are viewed within the setting of the Free Churches and these in 
turn within the setting of the World Church in which, through 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, E13 


Telephone: ALBert Dock 5065 


My dear Brother Minister, 


In the first place let me start off on a note of thanksgiving for the 
wonderful support of our Baptist Churches for the work of the Mission. 
Over the past five years there has been a remarkable spurt in the giving 
of our Churches and their associated organisations, and if only we could 
persuade every Baptist Church to take a share in our work I should be 
home and dry as they say! 


I realise that a great deal of the credit for this most helpful support from 
our Churches is due to my brethren in the ministry and I would like every- 
one to know how much we all appreciate the loving concern that so many 
people show for the work in West Ham. 


I would like also to make it clear that the local Church in West Ham 
is self-supporting, having its own budget and separate finances and taking 
its own big share in the work of the Mission’s institutions. I still find 
people who think that the Mission keeps the Church going, but I am glad 
to report that there is a flourishing, self-supporting and an outward looking 
community in West Ham Central Mission Memorial Church for which 
I for one thank God with a full heart. 


You will be glad to know that the “new boys’ have settled down 
remarkably quickly. The Rev. Colin Marchant is already deply immersed 
in the multitudinous activities of the Memorial Church and is making 
his presence felt. The Church has accepted the changeover without demur 
and the new regime promises great things. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Ronald Messenger and their family have already 
adapted themselves very quickly at Greenwoods, although they have to 
live under very cramped conditions at the moment. We are building a 
house for them but we are suffering from the usual interminable delays at 
each stage of the proceedings. Ronald Messenger is beginning to make long 
term plans for Greenwoods, but at the moment we are keeping the pattern 
of the work very much the same as it has been during the recent past. 


If you feel that we can be of assistance to you in any way please do not 
hesitate to write. For your part we look to you to help us in your Church 
wherever it is possible to do so, and I should be most grateful if you 


would kindly bring the work of the Mission to the attention of your 
Prayer Meeting. 


With warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on you and your loved 
ones and your own ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent of the Mission. 
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sharing with others their treasured tradition and receiving from 
other insights of which they themselves are only dimly aware, they 
have an important role to play. 

The second chapter deals with Free Church tradition and worship, 
the pattern of worship being analysed in the light of history and 
custom and of the needs of this twentieth century. This is followed 
by a penetrating examination of the Ausband, an early collection 
of Christian songs composed by the Swiss Brethren and others 
which can be termed the first Free Church Hymnal. Next comes a 
study of the Free Churches and Episcopacy which goes right to the 
heart of the matter; written with an understanding and appreciation 
of the ‘Catholic’ point of view, it nevertheless faces with perfect 
candour the difficulties felt by Free Churchmen and asks that a 
clearer definition be given of that episcopacy which they have been 
asked to ‘take into their system’. The thorny problem of the relation 
between Church and State is then discussed with equal candour, 
though perhaps not all Free Churchmen would agree with the 
author that now is not the time to demand disestablishment and 
that the reasons he gives for this are based more on principle than 
on expediency. 

The relation of Baptists to the world-wide Church is then traced 
by way of their contacts with the Dutch Mennonites and continental 
Anabaptists through Baptist-Congregational relationships in this 
and other countries to the place they hold today within the ecumen- 
ical movement. An important chapter on the laying on of hands 
shows that this practice is of more than antiquarian interest, being 
not unrelated to discussions in certain branches of the Church 
today concerning baptismal procedure. The final chapter on 
Baptists and Church Relations is ‘ecumenical’ in the truest sense, 
taking into its purview the World-Church situation and helping to 
clear away misunderstandings commonly held concerning the 
function and purpose of the World Council of Churches. 

This book is more concerned with history than it is with prophecy. 
But if, as we believe, the true interpretation of history is itself a 
function of prophecy, then this is truly a prophetic book which will 
not only be read with profit but will point the way for Baptists as 
for others to a better understanding of the nature of the Church 
which is the Body of Christ. D. S: RUSSELL 


Training for Service. Carey Kingsgate. 

This booklet is well worth handing round to likely young people, 
with its very helpful suggestions for personal and group study, and 
it is free! 


Preparation for Mission, N. B. Jones. Carey Kingsgate 1s. 6d. 


This is a very helpful, wise and practical booklet. There are 
useful hints for preparation for Mission by Church self-examina- 
tion, a course of doctrinal study, and deacons and Church con- 
ferences. Our experience would link the “‘Preparation for Mission”’ 
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WORK AMONGST CHILDREN 


‘The trouble with the B.U. is that it doesn’t ...’ How often do we hear 
this prelude to a string of complaints! None are more conscious than the 
present staff of Baptist Church House of the limitations of their work, some 
of these limitations caused by the perennial shortage of funds for depart- 
mental work, some of them caused by their own lack of interest or initiative, 
but some of them due to the lack of knowledge in the churches of the 
services offered. Here, then, is some information about the children’s work 
of the Baptist Union, directed by a Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Rev. Bernard Green of Nottingham. 


Curriculum 


The Baptist Union does not produce annual lesson handbooks, pre- 
ferring to advise individual churches on the resources best suited to the 
aims of Christian education set by their leaders. The Union is represented 
on the British Lessons Council, the interdenominational body which prepares 
a basic syllabus for each year’s teaching course. In 1968 a completely new 
syllabus will be used, based on much recent research into the purpose and 
content of Christian education, with complementary themes for all grades 
from 3-13 years. The section of the curriculum designed for children’s 
departments will be followed by sections for youth and adult groups. 


Special Projects 


Adventure Time is one of the most recent projects sponsored by the 
department, in association with the Baptist Missionary Society, providing 
programme materials for junior weeknight groups. Following the concern 
expressed at the denominational conference at Swanwick another special 
scheme is the introduction of lesson handbooks for children’s groups in 
rural churches. This is a project shared with the Congregational Youth and 
Children’s Department. 


Teacher Training 


Top of our list of priorities is the training of leaders and teachers. 
There are thousands of devoted leaders in our local churches, who may be 
reached through literature, including the quarterly Bulletin sent to all 
Sunday school secretaries, and our series of departmental handbooks, through 
local church training weekends or Association training conferences. To 
provide such help there is a panel of lecturers whose services are commended 
by the department. In addition, Beginning To Teach and Improve Your 
Teaching are courses for individuals, sponsored jointly by the Baptist 
Union, Presbyterian Church of England and the Congregational Youth and 
Children’s Department. 


There are 197,324 children linked with our Baptist churches through 
Sunday departments and weeknight organisations, if the statistical returns 
from our churches are accurate. Many more have occasional contact with 
the churches through holiday clubs and nursery groups. Still more are in 
touch with the Christian church through those who serve them in school and 
neighbourhood. The help of this department of the Baptist Union may be 
limited in its scope, but it is offered to those church members who recognise 
that they have a responsibility for each individual child with whom they 
come into contact. 


The Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


with more specific plans for outreach, for the Church ‘‘on the job” 
of Mission learns more than the church thinking about it. 


Mission in Six Continents by Gwenyth Hubble. Carey Kingsgate 
Is. 

Here is vision and challenge, with the recognition of one Gospel 
for one world, and the insistence that we are all involved in the 
one world-wide mission and must co-operate to pursue it effectively. 
Good value for money! 


The General Superintendency, R. L. Child. Carey Kingsgate, 6d. 


It’s useful to have this clear and wise statement written by 
Robert Child. Every Minister should know the facts to be found 
here and be aware of the kind of decisions for the future it 
suggests must be faced. L. J. MOON 


Christ’s Ambassadors, Frank Colquhoun. Hodder and Stoughton, 

3s. 6d. 

This is a helpful little book, published in the “‘Christian Foun- 
dation” series under the auspices of the Evangelical Fellowship in 
the Anglican Communion. Its sub-title, “The Priority of Preaching”’ 
(which is also the title of the first chapter), indicates its emphasis. 
Further chapters deal with the nature of preaching, and its relation- 
ship to the Bible, to worship (including the sacraments), and to 
the contemporary situation. 

Written for Anglicans, the book has some good advice for us 
all, even though it says little that is new. Its emphasis is greatly 
needed in our own denomination, and I warmly commend it. 

N. LESLIE STOKES 


An Exposition of the Gospel of Matthew. Hershel H. Hobbs. 
Baker $6.95. 

This book ‘“‘makes no claim to scholarship in the technical 
sense’, but is an interpretation “‘of the life of Jesus Christ as it is 
recorded in the Gospel of Matthew.” So introductory questions are 
laid aside, and the exposition proceeds to present Christ as King. 
The standpoint is conservative. 

The writer divides the work into six sections, the title of each 
bearing a reference to “‘the King”. The sections are further divided 
into chapters corresponding with the chapters of the Gospel, and 
the titles of these, too, refer to “‘the King”’. 

Anyone wishing to give consecutive teaching on the First Gospel 
is here provided with a good outline, and there is a great deal of 
helpful background material. But the expositions themselves do 
not reach the same high standard. N. LESLIE STOKES 


The Meaning of Salvation. E. M. B. Green. Hodder & Stoughton, 
30s. 
In this stimulating and well-documented book the New Testa- 
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ment Tutor of the London College of Divinity provides us with 
a most able study of the biblical doctrine of Salvation. In a 
commendatory foreword Professor F. F. Bruce comments on the 
way the author has paid careful attention to the presentation of 
biblical ideas in their contemporary context, and this is only one of 
the many merits of this excellent book. It is one which will gladden 
the heart of many a preacher and all students will be indebted 
to its author for his wealth of material, all so carefully and 
logically arranged. ; 
The first four chapters discuss the concepts of Salvation 
generally expounded by the Jewish people and also those current 
in the Graeco-Roman world of the first century. In his presentation 
of the vast amount of New Testament material, Mr. Green gives 
us separate chapters on the idea of Salvation in the preaching of 
John the Baptist (with obvious reference to a possible Qumran 
background), in the teaching of Jesus, in the thought of the 
writers of the Gospels, in the apostolic preaching, in the thought 
of Paul, and in the rest of the New Testament. A final chapter 
considers the doctrine in the light of four oft-repeated questions on 
the subjects of Healing, Universalism, Perseverance and the Rele- 
vance of the doctrine in our contemporary situation. As far as the 
present reviewer is concerned, one of the most helpful features of 
this book is that, whilst it rightly seeks to expound the doctrine 
of Salvation with academic objectivity, one realises throughout 
that the author has been saved from what Glover used to describe 
as “the balcony attitude’—he does not view his material as a 
mere Observer; here is a man who is deeply involved in his highly 
important and fascinating subject. He obviously rejoices in a 
deep personal knowledge of the Saviour of the world, and his book 
will help many of us to expound this exciting doctrine in its 


fulness. RAYMOND BROWN 


Responsive Service Books. S. F. Windward. Hodder & Stoughton. 


The excellent preface sets out the purpose of the book and 
clearly explains that these orders for responsive worship are for 
occasional and not regular use, and for private as well as public 
prayer. The congregational responses are printed in red. The 
orders follow basically the same pattern, the full Communion being: 
Responsive Preparation, Hymn, Prayers of Adoration and Con- 
fession, Collection, Announcements, O.T. Scripture, Psalm, Epistle, 
Gospel, Sermon, Confession of Faith, Hymn, Intercessions, The 
Peace, Offertory, Hymn, Institution, Thanksgiving, Breaking of 
Bread, Communion, Psalm or Hymn, Benediction (4 orders). Eight 
other orders are modified versions ending after the Offertory and 
Hymn. The separation of the “Collection” and the Offertory 
will be noted in all 12 orders. Ministers familiar with Responsive 
Praises and Prayers and Orders and Prayers for Church Worship 
will find little new in this book. IAN MALLARD 
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THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 
publishes the following useful hymn sheets based on 


THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Sunday School Anniversary 
Sheet 94W (words) 12/- per 100 
Sheet 94M (music) 1/- per copy 


Association Railies, etc. 25/- per 100 
Carol Sheet (illustrated) 15/- per 100 
Harvest Sheet (illustrated) 15/- per 100 
Missionary Sheet 10/- per 100 


postage extra 


Sales from The Carey Kingsgate Book Shop, 
6 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Use 


THE 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 


in your Church Youth Work 


@ A Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per cent Baptist 


@ The Church has full control of membership, appointment of 
officers, religious instruction and finances. 


-@ Training courses available for officers. 


Free literature from 


BAPTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


A NEW SERVICE LEAFLET 


Prepared as a printed six page sheet for congregational use. 
Contains specially written prayers with hymns and responsive 
reading from the BAPTIST HYMN BOOK. 

Specimen copy sent free on receipt of 3d. s.a.e. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


15/- per 100 copies 


Sales from the Carey Kingsgate Press, or the 
Citizenship Department of the Baptist Union. 


No longer “Lepers’’ 
NAMES change but NEEDS continue ! 


In order to save sufferers from leprosy from the stigma so 
long associated with the disease of leprosy, The Mission — 
to Lepers has changed its name to The Leprosy Mission. 
As a Christian mission, it will continue to serve in the 
treatment, care and rehabilitation of leprosy sufferers 
throughout the world: it will also give attention to the 
problems of leprosy in its research institutions and, above 
all, it will preach the Gospel of redeeming grace by the 
spoken and printed Word and by the example of 
compassionate service. 
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The LEPROSY MISSION) 
orl : HE MISSION to LEPERS G 


7 Bioonsbury Square, London, W.C.1 


